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Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 



SRI RAMAKRISHNA ANSWERS 

Question (asked by Rakhal’s father’s father-in-law) : ‘Sir, can one realize God 
while leading the life of a householder ?’ 

Sri Ramakrishna : ‘Why not ? Live in the world like a mud-fish. The 
mud-fish lives in the mud but itself remains unstained. Or live in the 
world like a loose woman. She attends to her household duties, but 
her mind is always on her sweetheart. Do your duties in the world, fixing 
your mind on God. But this is extremely difficult. I said to the members 
of the Brahmo Samaj : “Suppose a typhoid patient is kept in a room where 
there are jars of pickles and pitchers of water. How can you expect the 
patient to recover? The very thought of spiced pickles brings water to 
one's mouth/' To a man, woman is like that pickle. The craving for 
worldly things, which is chronic in man, is like the patient’s craving for 
water. There is no end to this craving. The typhoid patient says, “I shall 
drink a whole pitcher of water.” The situation is very difficult. There is 
so much confusion in the world. If you go this way, you are threatened 
with a shovel ; if you go that way, you are threatened with a broomstick ; 
again, in another direction, you are threatened with a shoe-beating. Besides, 
one cannot think of God unless one lives in solitude. The goldsmith melts 
gold to make ornaments. But how can he do his work well if he is dis- 
turbed again and again ? Suppose you are separating rice from bits of husk. 
You must do it all by yourself. Every now and then you have to take the 
rice in your hand to see how clean it is. But how can you do your work 
well if you are called away again and again ?’ 

Question (asked by a devotee) : ‘What then is the way, sir ?’ 

Sri Ramakrishna : ‘There is a way. One succeeds if one develops a 

strong spirit of renunciation. Give up at once, with determination, what 
you know to be unreal. Once, when I was seriously ill, I was taken to the 
physician Gangaprasad Sen. He said to me : “I shall give you a medicine. 
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but you mustn’t drink any water. You may take pomegranate juice/’ Every- 
one wondered how I could live without water ; but I was determined not 
to drink it. I said to myself : “I am a paramahamsa and not a goose. I 

shall drink only milk .” 1 

‘You have to spend a few days in solitude. If you but touch the “granny ” 2 
you are safe. Turn yourself into gold and then live wherever you please. 
After realizing God and divine love in solitude, one may live in the world 
as well. (To Rakhal's father) That is why I ask the youngsters to stay 
with me ; for they will develop love of God by staying here a few days. 
After that they can very well lead the life of a householder.’ 

Question (asked by M.) : ‘Sir, if it is God Himself who has become everything, 

then why do people have so many different feelings ?’ 

Sri Ramakrishna: ‘Undoubtedly God exists in all beings as the All- 

pervading Spirit, but the manifestations of His Power are different in 
different beings. In some places there is a manifestation of the power of 
Knowledge ; in others, of the power of ignorance. In some places there is 
a greater manifestation of power than in others. Don't you see that among 
human beings there are cheats and gamblers, to say nothing of men who 
are like tigers. I think of them as the “cheat God”, the “tiger God”.’ 

M. (with a smile) : ‘We should salute them from a distance. If we go 

near the “tiger God” and embrace him, he may devour us.' 

Sri Ramakrishna : ‘He and His Power, Brahman and Its Power— nothing 

else exists but this. In a hymn to Rama, Narada said : “O Rama, You are 
Siva, and Sita is Bhagavati ; You are Brahma, and Sita is Brahmani ; You 
are Indra, and Sita is Indrani ; You are Narayana, and Sita is Lakshmi. O 
Rama, You are the symbol of all that is masculine, and Sita of all that is 
feminine.” ' 



1 A paramahamsa is one belonging to the highest order of monks ; the word also means 
‘swan*. There is a popular tradition in India that a swan can separate the milk from a 
mixture of milk and water. It is said that a secretion of acid turns the milk into curd, 

which the swan eats, leaving the water. 

2 An allusion to the game of hide-and-seek. 




onward FOR EVER ! 



That society is the greatest, 
where the highest truths be- 
come practical That is my 
opinion ; and if society is 
not fit for the highest truths , 
make it so ; and the sooner, 
the better . Stand up, men 
and women, in this spirit, dare 
to believe in the Truth, dare 
to practice the Truth ! The 
world requires a few hundred 
bold men and women. Prac- 
tise that boldness which dares 
know the Truth, which dares 
show the Truth in life, which 
does not quake before death, 
nay, welcomes death, makes a 
man know that he is the Spirit, 
that, in the whole universe, 
nothing can kill him. ‘ Then 
you will be free. Then you 
will know your real Soul 
'This Atman is first to be 
heard, then thought about 
and then meditated upon .' 

There is a great tendency in 
modern times to talk too much 
of work and decry thought. 
Doing is very good, but that 
comes from thinking. Little 
manifestations of energy 

through the muscles are called 
work. But where there is no 
thought, there will be no work. 
Fill the brain, therefore, with 
high thoughts, highest ideals, 
place them day and night be- 
fore you, and out of that will 
come great work. Talk not 
about impurity, but say that 
we are pure. We have hypno- 
tized ourselves into . this 
thought that we are little, 
that we are born, and that we 
are going to die t and into a 
constant state of fear. 









SPIRITUAL LESSONS FROM 

A MAGNET 

Editorial 

I 

It could not be a mere flight of poetic 
fancy that made Shakespeare say that a 
wise man ‘Finds tongues in trees, books in 
the running brooks, sermons in stones, and 
good in everything’. If we are eager to 
learn, open-minded, and humble, running 
brooks and standing stones can indeed 
teach more than academicians and libraries. 
All great teachers of mankind, as is borne 
out by their sayings and parables, learnt 
from every natural object, animate and 
inanimate. Upanisadic sages, Buddha, 
Christ, and Mohammed frequently refer to 
rivers, mountains, trees, birds, rocks, and 
flowers in their various teachings. The 
Bhdgavatam , a Hindu devotional classic, 
speaks of a fully illumined sage, an ava- 
dhuta, who learnt a lesson from each of his 
twentyfour gurus. Among them were found 
the hill, the python, the water, and the 
pigeon. Sri Krsna Caitanya, who set in 
motion a mighty devotional movement in 
Bengal, admonished all devotees to be 
‘humbler than the grass-blade and more for- 
bearing than the tree’, and then to repeat 
the Lord’s name. A magnet, by virtue of 
its specialities, can surely impart a few 
lessons to any eager learner. And it is no 
wonder that Sri Ramakrishna, who had an 
uncommon flair for drawing lessons from 
the simplest of things, should use the mag- 
net to illustrate his teachings on divine 
love. 

II 

Sri Ramakrishna has made use of the 
analogy of the magnet mainly in three of 
his teachings. The natural attraction 
between God and the soul, he says, is like 
that between the magnet and a needle. 
The soul is constantly drawn away from 
worldliness by God. Says Sri Ramakrishna : 
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‘Maya is nothing but “woman” and “gold”. 
A man attains yoga when he has freed his 
mind from these two. The Self— the 
Supreme Self— is the magnet ; the indivi- 
dual self is the needle. The individual self 
experiences the state of yoga when it is 
attracted by the Supreme Self to itself / 1 
Not everyone feels this attraction. Those 
who do feel it are in an exiguous minority, 
and they are generally considered abnormal. 
Sri Ramakrishna explains this fact simply 
by pointing out that a needle thickly over- 
laid with mud is not attracted to the magnet. 
Similarly, the human soul, thickly plastered 
with the mud of ‘lust, anger, and greed, and 
other evil tendencies and inclination to 
worldly enjoyments as weir, does not feel 
the natural divine attraction. Unfortu- 
nately, the majority of humanity is spiri- 
tualy ‘antimagnetic’, and it is they who are 
abnormal. 

In another teaching Sri Ramakrishna 
compares man's temporal life to a voyage. 
He who can keep his mind always attuned 
to God will not lose his course and come 
to grief. Referring to the mariner's com- 
pass, he says : 

‘The magnetic needle always points to 
the north, hence the sailing vessel does 
not lose her course. So long as the heart 
of man is directed towards God, he can- 
not be lost in the ocean of worldliness / 2 

Yet another teaching refers to the sea 
and the ship. But in this case, the ship, 
passing over a submarine magnetic hill, 
comes all undone and sinks. Thus does the 
liberated soul lose his individuality and get 
absorbed in the Supreme Self. Sri Rama- 
krishna says : 

‘The loadstone rock attracts the ship sail- 
ing over it, draws out all its nails, separates 

1 'M' : The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna (Tr. by 
Swami Nikhilananda, Pub. by Sri Ramakrishna Math, 
Mylapore, Madras-4, 194 T) , p. 288. 

2 Teachings of Sri Ramakrishna (Advaita Ashrama, 

Mayavati, Almora, Himalayas, 1967) , p. 189. 



its planks, and finally, sinks the vessel in 
the deep. Even so, when the human soul 
is attracted by the magnet of Universal Con- 
sciousness, the latter destroys in a moment 
all its individuality and selfishness, and 
sinks it in the ocean of God’s infinite love / 3 

In one context he pictures the needle of 
the human soul pulled in opposite direc- 
tions by two magnets. On the one side is the 
worldly attraction, of the magnet of ‘woman' 
and ‘gold’. On the other is the magnet of 
God Himself. Sri Ramakrishna says that 
God is a far bigger magnet and so His 
attraction will prevail in the end. When 
a devotee develops intense love for God, 
according to Sri Ramakrishna, the needle- 
magnet position becomes reversed. Then 
God becomes the needle and the devotee 
the magnet ! ‘The devotee’, Sri Rama- 
krishna affirmed, ‘attracts God to him. 
God is the beloved of His devotee and is 
under his control .’ 4 

Ill 

Magnetism and electricity have been 
known and studied since ancient times but 
as totally unrelated quantities. It was only 
in the last century, through the experiments 
of H. C. Oersted and Michael Faraday, that 
these came to be identified as aspects of the 
same phenomenon, namely, electromagne- 
tism. An electric current is always sur- 
rounded by a magnetic field and under 
certain conditions magnetic forces can in- 
duce an electric current. Excepting for 
gravitation, nearly all other forces in the 
material cosmos— frictional forces, chemical 
forces which keep the atoms together in 
molecules, cohesive forces which fasten 
together larger particles of matter, elastic 
forces which preserve the shape of bodies— 
are of electromagnetic origin. The earth 
has its own magnetism and all the stars and 

3 ibid., p. 137. 

4 The Gospel, p. 301. 
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galaxies have their magnetic fields. Accord- 
ing to the modern electron theory, the 
fundamental nature of matter is electrical. 
The more recent study of nuclear magnetic 
resonance spectrum reveals yet another 
subtle feature that the protons in the mole- 
cule behave like tiny magnets. It is com- 
mon knowledge that these protons have an 
electrically positive behaviour. 

Why should gravitation, that awesome 
universal force which ‘guides the whirling 
of the stars, comets, meteors, and galaxies 
... in the immense inscrutable void’, and 
electromagnetism be separate and not be 
unified into one field of force ? This ques- 
tion troubled Dr. Einstein and he made a 
bold bid in his Unified Field Theory to 
construct a bridge between them. What his 
Unified Field Theory does do is to show 
that gravitational and electromagnetic forces 
are not independent of each other— that 
they are in a very real physical sense in- 
separable. To be more specific, it describes 
gravitational and electromagnetic forces in 
terms of a deeper reality that undergirds 
both— a basic universal field within which 
gravitational and electromagnetic fields are 
merely particular transient forms. 4a 

Whether the distinguished physicist suc- 
ceeded in his remarkable attempt or not is 
left for the theoretical physicists to explore. 
But from the Vedantic point of view, we can 
only state that Truth or Ultimate Reality 
defies any such mathematical mesh. Un- 
doubtedly, matter and energy, space-time 
and gravitation have their support and 
raison d'etre in that Reality. If, however, 
an all-comprehensive generalization is desir- 
able, why should it be limited to the objec- 
tive universe ? The Vedanta goes a long str- 
ide forward in postulating, on the basis of 
superconscious experience, an imperishable, 

4a Vide Lincoln Barnett : The Universe And Dr. 
Einstein (Comet Books, Collins, London, 1956) , 

p. 115. 



all-pervading Ultimate Reality which ex- 
presses Itself as electromagnetic and gravi- 
tational fields in the world outside and the 
divine attraction of the soul for the Supreme 
Self in the world inside. Says the 
Upanisad : 

He who inhabits the earth, water and 
fire, the sky, air and heaven, the ether, 
moon, and stars, light and darkness, all 
beings and their mind, senses, and intelli- 
gence— but is within them all, whom they 
do not know, whose body they are, and 
who controls them from within. He is 
the Internal Ruler, your own immortal 
self . 5 

In the words of Swami Vivekananda : 

‘God is the highest form of generalized 
law. When once the law is known all 
others can be explained as subordinate 
to it. God is to religion what Newton’s 
law of gravity is to falling bodies.’ 

‘God is the centre of attraction for 
every soul .. .’ 

‘ . . . the soul of man is a part of the 
cosmic energy that exists, which is God ’. 6 

IV 

That God periodically comes down on 
earth and lives and moves among men is a 
well-established truth in all major world 
religions, especially in Hinduism. Why He 
wears the human vesture and goes through 
all sufferings, and sometimes crucifixions, 
is known to Him only. One of the explana- 
tions is that He comes down to establish 
religion on a firm foundation. Sri Rama- 
krishna used to say that God wants besides 
to enjoy the love of His sincere devotees, 
and so comes down as man for this ‘love- 
banquet’. ‘It is just for this love of the 
devotees', said Sri Ramakrishna once, ‘that 
God contracts Himself into a human form 
and descends on earth to play His lila.’ T 

5 Brhadaranyaka-upanisad, III. vii. 3-22. 

6 Swami Vivekananda : The Complete Works, Vol. 
VI (1963) p. 110, Vol. II (1963) p. 244, p. 224. 
Also vide Vol. II pp. 50-1. 

1 The Gospel, p. 330. 
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Whatever the explanations, it is undoubted- 
ly true that an incarnation of God exercises 
an extraordinary fascination on humanity, 
and men and women flock round him as iron 
filings cling to a magnet. In the lives of 
Buddha, Christ, and Caitanya we read that 
multitudes followed them wherever they 
went and hung on every word they spoke. 
In Valmtki’s Ramdyana we read that, when 
Rama left his capital for going into the 
forest, all the citizens followed him weep- 
ing and wailing. The city looked deserted 
and lifeless. Such was the attraction of 
prince Rama for the people of Ayodhya. 

An episode in Krsna’s life 5 depicts 
how Brahma, one of the Hindu trinity, 
stole Krsna’s calves and cowherd friends but 

ft m ft 

was completely outwitted and humbled in 
the end. Krsiia knew in a trice that it was a 
trick played by Brahma and remained non- 
chalant. He immediately brought forth) 
from himself a duplicate set of calves and 
cowherds, faithful to the originals in every 
detail. In the evening when Krsna returned 
to his village Vraja with them, neither the 
cows nor the parents of the boys found any 
difference physically. But there was a 
tremendous upsurge of affection in the cows 
and the people towards their young. This 
went on for a whole year by the end of 
which Brahma realized the supreme glory 
of Krsna and restored to him the original 
calves and cowherds. Krsna withdrew the 
duplicates into himself. 

To a question by King Par’iksit as to 
how it was that the inhabitants of Vraja 
loved Krsna (in the form of their kids) 
more intensely than their own flesh-and- 
blood children, the sage Suka answered : 

Tor all creatures their own self is 
dear : others such as one’s progeny and 

wealth are dear on account of the self 

• * 

only. . . . The whole of this creation, 
moving and unmoving, is loved for the 

S Srtmad Bhdgavatam , X. chs. xiii, xiv. 



sake of the self alone. Know this 
Krs^a to be the Self of all selves. . . . ' 

Sri Ramakrishna’s life is full of incidents 

in which people felt a similar magnetic 

attraction in him. To cite one instance : 

Once he visited Shyam bazar, a village near 

his native town and a place predominantly 

inhabited by Vaisnavas, for listening to 

sanklrtan or devotional singing. The 

Vaisnavas were much attracted by his 

wonderful spiritual moods during singing. 

On seeing his ecstatic states, rumour spread 

everywhere that a man had arrived ‘who 

died seven times and came back to life 

again’. A description of this event, in Sri 

Ramakrishna’s own words, goes on thus 

in part : 

‘For seven days and nights I was sur- 
rounded by a huge crowd of people. 
Such attraction ! Nothing but kirtan 
and dancing day and night. People stood 
in rows on the walls and even were in 
the trees.’ 

‘ . . . People came thronging from dis- 
tant villages. They even spent the nights 
there. At Syambazar I learnt the meaning 
of divine attraction. When God incar- 
nates Himself on earth He attracts people 
through the help of Yoga-maya, His 
Divine Power. People become spell- 
bound.'® 

* 

Just as some people are attracted by God 
and deeply love Him, so too there are some 
others who rabidly hate God. How come 
they hate God, the embodiment of ab- 
solute love ? The answer is, repulsion is as 

much a characteristic of magnetism as attrac- 

* * • 

tion is. Hatred is only negative love or 
‘love in reverse gear’. So the God-haters 
too reach Him, and that rather fast. 
Narada's words in the Bhdgavatam are our 
authority for this : 

‘It is my firm conviction that even by 
bhakt'i-yoga. a man will not attain such 
union with God as he would with con- 
stant enmity towards Him .’ 10 

» The Gospel, pp. 496-7. 

10 VII. i. 26. 
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With a remarkable insight into human 
psychology, the great sage Suka says : 

‘Those who constantly cherish love, 
hatred, fear, affection, kinship, or friend- 
ship towards £ri Hari (i.e. the Lord) 
will indeed attain oneness with Him .' 11 

V 

A magnet can indeed teach a few vital 
lessons to any spiritual aspirant. All that 
he needs to learn them is a little of earnest- 
ness and receptive humility. 

To put down the lessons briefly : 

Firstly, the magnet teaches that a natural 
and an inexpungible attraction exists bet- 
ween God and man. If the aspirant does 
not feel the attraction, he needs to cleanse 
himself of the mud of rnaya that covers the 
needle of his soul. ‘Tears wash away the 
mud', says Sri Ramakrishna. Tears shed 
for God have a corrosive effect on the en- 
crustations of the soul. No sooner is the 
mud washed away than does the magnet 
attract the needle, that is to say, man 
realizes God. 

Secondly, the magnetic needle in the 
compass counsels the aspirant to direct his 
mind, under all circumstances, to God. 
Sailing on the worldly ocean is seldom 
smooth. Clouds of ignorance and worry 
cover the sky and the winds of desires and 
difficulties furiously lash the waves. By 
keeping the needle of the mind pointing 
steadily towards the Divine, the aspirant 
avoids all dangers and never loses the 
course. 

Thirdly, the submerged loadstone hill, 
which has a wrecking effect on a ship, points 
out the fact that as the aspirant approaches 
the Supreme Self, the deep-rooted passions 
like lust, anger, and greed are destroyed 

completely. That -destruction is wrought 

* ** 

by God Himself. With the destruction of 
passions the aspirant becomes perfectly 

U Ibid., X. xxix. 15. 



pure. He, like the shattered ship, founders 
in the ocean. But the ocean in this case is 
God’s immortal consciousness and bliss. 

Fourthly, from the process of magnetiza- 
tion, we can draw a lesson or two. One 
mode of magnetizing is to rub or stroke a 
bar of either iron or steel with a strong 
magnet. The ferrous bar becomes a magnet. 
Similarly, by constantly associating with 
the holy we can also become holy and be de- 
voted to God. Another way of magnetiza- 
tion is by induction. Magnetism can be 
produced when the piece of metal is laid 
parallel to a magnet— or in the North-South 
position as the earth itself is a huge magnet 
—and tapped gently a number of times. 
This is similar to the regular practice of 
japa and dhydna (repetition of God's name 
and meditation) . Steadfast spiritual prac- 
tice, the magnet teaches, rouses the dor- 
mant divine love which draws the soul to 
the Divine Lord. 

VI 

‘The quest of God', said Maurice Maeter- 
linck, ‘is but a spiritual form of gravity.' 
It is also a spiritual form of universal elec- 
tromagnetism. Man continues to seek for 
God unsolicited, as the needle the magnet, 
despite the attempt o§ some segments of 
humanity ‘to build a culture upon the pre* 
mise that God is dead'. As God is Truth 
and Love, He can never die. In fact, He 

s 

comes in hot pursuit of man as the ‘Hound 
of Heaven’ : 

‘But with unhurrying chase, 

And Unperturbed pace, 

Deliberate speed, majestic instancy. 

They beat— and a Voice beat 
More instant than the Feet— 

‘All things betray thee, who betrayest Me.' 

Modem man has betrayed God not know- 
ing that it would mean the terrible doom 
of self-betrayal. This is the key to the 
understanding of the modern sociological 
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phenomenon of ‘alienation’. Self-betrayal yet time to rectify this mistake and go back 
usually leads to self-destruction. There is to God and eternal life. 



LETTERS OF A SAINT 

The Lord My Refuge 

Almora 

24.5.1915 

Dear — > 

As long as one has a body pleasure and pain will cling to him. It 

is said in the Vedas: ‘ff # OTTfrw a person with 

body-consciousness there is no escape from the pleasant and the unpleasant/ 
But it is not advisable to spend the whole life in coddling the body— 
this is also the behest of the Vedas, r2 — that 

is to say : in his body itself resides the bodiless Atman which cannot be touched 
by the pleasant or the unpleasant. If one gets riven by pleasure and pain, it 
is because of the thought that I am the body. It is mot bad to try to go 
beyond pleasure and pain through the cultivation of the thought that T am not 
the body', 1 am the Atman without a body’ ; undoubtedly this will lessen much 
of our misery. 

In this world everything happens as a result of thought. As one thinks 
so one becomes. Great good is likely to accrue from at least occasionally 
thinking of bodilessness than always thinking of oneself as the body. Lord 
Jesus said : ‘He that has, to him shall be given. He that has not, from him 
shall be taken even what he has/ That is to say : He who has will be given 
more. He who has not from him will be snatched away even that little he may 
have. A very true saying. Our Lord (Sri Ramakrishna) also used to say : 
‘He who always says, “Nothing (no spiritual progress) has been gained by me”, 
“I am a sinner”, nothing indeed will be gained by him and a sinner he becomes/ 

Therefore you are not to be disheartened. On the contrary, you are to 
try to cultivate this attitude : I have been devoting myself to the chanting 
of the Lord’s name ; of what should I be afraid ? By His grace all my difficul- 
ties will pass away. Say ‘Victory to the Mother Kali' and with determination 
engage yourself in thinking of the Mother. You will then feel an influx of 
strength within you. If you keep lying down, you feel like doing so all the 
more. If you can but once spring up, you like to stir out and strength also 
will flow in. This is why Jesus said that he who has will be given more, he 
who has not from him will be snatched away even what little he has. Great 

1 Chandogya-upanisad, VIII. 12-1 

2 ibid. 




MEDITATION: WHY AND HOW 







enthusiasm is necessary (for living a spiritual life) . Sri Ramakrishna never 
liked the namby-pamby attitude; he greatly loved the attitude of reckless 
abandon in seeking God. Therefore Swamiji (Vivekananda) preached un- 
equivocally the message : snw, STO ^Tftrsfter^ ‘Arise, awake, stop 

not till the goal is reached', 3 etc. No fear for you. Call on Him— He will set 
everything right. It is not as if He is alien to you. He is yours more than the 
so-called one's own. Knowing this for certain from within pray to Him and 

everything will be all right. Now this body is, next moment it is not ; but He 

^ • * 

abides from everlasting to everlasting. You must make Him your own. 

... Be not dejected, cultivate great strength of mind, and remember the 
Lord’s name always. He alone is everyone’s refuge. Resign yourself completely 
to His feet and be free of all worries. All fear and anxiety will leave of them- 
selves and a new strength will be infused into your heart. Victory to the Great 
Guru (Sri Ramakrishna). 

Accept my good wishes and love. Nothing more to write. 

Sri Turiyananda 



3 This was how Swamiji rendered the mantra in English, though the literal translation 
would be, 'Arise, awake, approach the illumined teachers and learn from them the supreme 
knowledge.' (. Katha-upanisad , I. iii. 14) . 
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Before coming to the subject of medita- 
tion proper, I wish to point out to you how 
we are taught in India, even as children, 
that divinity dwells within every person.. 
Once when I was a young lad, about six 
or seven years old, I was fighting with 
another boy of the same age. At one point 
I was holding him down on the ground 
and began to kick his head. When my 
mother saw that she came running and 
said, ‘What are you doing? Don’t you 
realize that the head is the brahma-randhra, 
the seat of Brahman, and you are kicking 
that ?’ She scolded me vehemently, took 
the boy on her lap, fed him, and consoled 
him. That created a deep impression in 
my mind— not that I never fought after 

that 1 



Sir John Woodroffe, an Englishman who 
was Chief Justice of India, visited a school 
one day where there were Christian as well 
as Hindu boys. Sir Woodroffe had studied 
Tantra and Vedanta philosophy, practised 
spiritual disciplines, and was a good friend 
of the Ramakrishna Mission. He asked 
the boys, ‘Where is God ?' All the Christians 
pointed their hands upward, and all the 
Hindus pointed toward their own hearts. 
So it is taught in India that God is found 
within each person. 

One day not so long ago, as I woke up 

from sleep, I noticed that my finger began 

- • * * * 

to move. I thought to myself, what causes 
this finger to be moved in this way ? Then 
it struck me that there is a power, thq 
power of God, within me, and because of 
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that Presence my mind can think, my body 
can move, my senses are active, and with- 
out that Presence X am nothing. X remem- 
bered the passage from the Kena-upani§ad : 

‘At whose behest does the mind think ? 
Who bids the body live? Who makes 
the tongue speak ? Who is that effulgent 
Being that directs the eye to form and 
colour and the ear to sound? The Self 
is the ear of the ear, mind of the mind, 
speech of the speech. He is also breath 
of the breath, and eye of the eye. He 
who realizes the existence of Brahman 
behind every activity of his being, whether 
sensation, perception, or thought, he 
alone gains immortality / 1 

It is possible to think, to speak, and to act 
because of that effulgent Being existing 
within each one of us. Without that Pre- 
sence we are nothing. This is something 
that we have to realize and experience. 
And when we experience this truth we shall 
feel like Sri Ramakrishna : ‘I am the instru- 
ment, Thou art the operator; I am the 
house, Thou art the householder/ The 
mind, body, and senses must learn to pay 
homage, as it were, to the divine being that 
is within each one of us. That is our main 
duty. 

This idea, that the essential nature of 
man is divine, is not only found in Hin- 
duism but is taught in all religions, al- 
though it is sometimes misunderstood. 
Every religion, whether it be Christianity 
or Judaism, Sufism or Buddhism, teaches 
this fundamental truth, that ‘ye are the 
temple of God, and the Spirit of God 
dwelleth in you ’. 2 Vedanta calls that Spirit 
the Atman, which is one with Brahman. 
Man is fundamentally the Spirit of God 
encased in physical, subtle, and causal 
sheaths. The physical sheath, this body, 
needs food for sustenance. The subtle body 
also needs food in the form of art, music, 
and cultural life. What is food for the 

i Kena-upanisad, I, 1, % 

2 1 Cor. 3: 16. 



causal body ? To devote ourselves to God, 
to meditate upon Him and love Him. 
Otherwise, as the physical body without 
food will starve and the subtle body with- 
out cultural life or some intellectual un- 
foldment becomes dull, similarly, without 
giving food to the causal body our life is 
spent in vain. 

Now the question arises, if we are funda- 
mentally the Atman, one with Brahman, 
why are we not conscious of it ? In a 
sense, we are aware of it. For the nature 
of this Atman, the nature of God, is Sat, 
eternal life, Cit, pure consciousness, Ananda 
bliss and joy ; and what are we all running 
after but joy of life, freedom, and know- 
ledge? If we analyze what it is that we 
are seeking, it is God. Psychologists will 
have to understand one day that this seek- 
ing is the urge for God in every one of us. 
And where can this God-urge be fulfilled? 
It is normal and natural that we seek to 
fulfil it in the outside world. To quote 
the Upanisads : 

‘The Self-Existent made the senses turn 
outward. Accordingly, man looks toward 
what is without, and sees not what is 
within. Rare is he who, longing for im- 
mortality, shuts his eyes to what is with- 
out and beholds the Self / 3 

In this connection a Western 1 philoso- 
pher, Spinoza , 4 pointed out that ‘the things 
which men, to judge by their actions, deem 
the highest good are riches, fame, and sen- 
sual pleasure. Of these the last is followed 
by satiety and repentance, yet men will pur- 
sue the same thing over again. The other 
two are never satisfied. The more we have 
the more we want, while the love of fame 
compels us to order our lives by the opinion 
of others. But if the thing is not loved, 
no quarrel will arise concerning it, no sad- 
ness will be felt if it perishes ; in short, 

3 Katha-upanisad, II. i. 1. 

4 Benedict de Spinoza, ‘On the Improvement of 
the Understanding’. 
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no disturbances of the mind arise. All 
these spring from the love of that -which 
passes away. But the love of a thing eternal 
and infinite fills the mind wholly with joy 
and is unmingled with sadness. There- 
fore it is to be desired greatly and to be 
sought with all our strength.* 

In order to seek the Infinite we need 
discrimination, the ability to discern what 
is called in the Upanisads ‘the eternal 
amongst the non-eternals of life ; the 
highest abiding joy in the midst of the 
fleeting pleasures of life*. As discrimination 
arises through the process of spiritual 
growth, we earnestly seek the truth which 
is already within each of us. 

It must be remembered that the spiritual 
aspirant is not attempting to accomplish 
anything new. God is already there. That 
fulfilment can be had because it is already 
there. We are, as it were, standing on a 
buried treasure, and yet we are trying to 
seek that treasure everywhere * else. We 
must dig where we are standing. In the 
Bhagavad-gitd the Lord says : 

Fools pass blindly by the place of my 
dwelling 

Here in this human form, and of my 
majesty 

They know nothing at all, 

Who am the Lord, their soul . 5 

It is not enough to believe that the treasure 
is there. We must practise sadhand, 
spiritual disciplines, to remove the obstacles 
—the dirt and dust which hide the treasure 
“then alone shall we find it. And what 
are these obstacles? The first obstacle is 
ignorance. Through ignorance we are 
blinded to knowledge of the Atman, and 
the sense of ego arises. From the sense of 
ego we become attached to things that give 
us pleasure and we have aversion to things 



that give us suffering and pain. And 
finally, there is the desire to cling to this 
surface life. When these obstacles are re- 
moved, God shines forth. Then the state 
of transcendental consciousness, which we 
call turtya or samddhi , is attained. Each 
one of us has to reach that state, and each 
of us has the power to reach it. 

There are three conditions that must be 
fulfilled in order to attain that state of 
realization. The first of these is human 
birth. Secondly, the aspirant must have 
the desire for liberation, longing for the 
truth of God. And finally, he needs the 
grace of an illumined teacher. Many times 
people think that the idea of a guru is 
found only in Hinduism, but it is an idea 
common to all religions. What is known 
as knowledge of Brahman, knowledge of the 
Self, is attained when one learns about it 
from a man of God. 

A Pharisee named Nicodemus came to 
Jesus, and Jesus said to him, ‘Verily, verily, 
I say unto thee, Except a man be born of 
water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter 
the kingdom of God .’ 6 To be born of water, 
to receive baptism or initiation or what is 
known as diksd, is to receive the grace of 
the guru. To be bora in Spirit is to attain 
the state of samddhi. Then only can you 
enter the kingdom of God. 

Nicodemus then asked Jesus, ‘How can 
these things be ?* 7 And Jesus answered, 
‘Verily, verily, I say unto thee. We speak 
that we do know, and testify that we have 
seen ; and ye receive not our witness.*® 
Then he pointed out this beautiful truth : 
‘And no man hath ascended up to heaven, 
but he that came down from heaven/ even 
the Son of man which is in heaven .* 6 In 
other words, the very birthright of man 
is divinity. We are not borrt in sin and 



5 Bhagavad-gitd, IX. II. (The translations of the 
Gita verses used in this article are taken from 
Bhagavad-Gitd, The Song of God, Tr. by Swami 
Prabhavananda and Christopher Isherwood) . 



6 Tohn 3: 5. 

7 ibid., 3: 9. 

8 ibid., 3: 11. 
» John 3 : 13. 
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iniquity. Our very nature is divine, other- 
wise we could never realize that divine 
being. 

Then Jesus said, ‘Whosoever believeth in 
him should not perish, but have eternal 
life .* 1 ' 0 To ‘believe in him* means to have 
faith in the man of God, the spiritual 
teacher. Then, having faith in the words 
of the guru and also in the words of the 
scriptures, the spiritual aspirant must also 
have faith in himself : if others have realized 
God it is possible for him to do it too. 
And with enthusiasm he has to practise the 
disciplines as taught by the guru. As he 
practises the disciplines purity of heart 
comes. 

‘Blessed are the pure in heart : for they 
shall see God / 11 This does not mean that 
we have to die to find God and to be born 
in Spirit. Rather, purity of heart is to be 
attained here and now. In the Upanisads 
it is pointed out beautifully that seeking 
for God does not require running away 
from the world and its objects. You can 
live in the world, only you must live un- 
touched by attachment, aversion, and delu- 
sion. To live in this way, to work without 
attachment to the fruits of one’s actions, 
is called' karma-yoga, in the Bhagavad- 
gitd. One time my master was asked by a 
disciple, ‘Can anybody realize God while 
living in the world ?’ And his answer was, 
‘Who is not living in the world ?’ Live in 
the world, but be not of it. Sri Rama- 
krishna used to give the illustration : Let 
the boat float on the water, but do not let 
water get into the boat. 

How then are we to meditate on God ? 
What is his nature, and how are we to 
think of him? Sri Ramakrishna, who 
practised many kinds of spiritual disciplines 
following the teachings of different sects of 
Hinduism and also Christianity and Islam, 
pointed out this truth : ‘Infinite is God. 

10 ibid., 5; 15. 

n Matt. 5 : 8, 



Infinite are His aspects. If one lives con- 
tinuously in consciousness of Him, he knows 
Him in His true nature. He knows Him as 
impersonal without attributes ; he also 
knows Him as personal with attributes.’ 
Then he gave the following illustration : 
There is a vast ocean in which, because of 
intense cold, icebergs have formed in some 
places. The water is formless, and yet at 
the same time it has assumed form. In the 
same way there are innumerable forms of 
God, and there are the avatdras , incarnations 
of God, such as Christ or Ramakrishna. 
Whatever concept of God you choose to 
meditate upon, whether it be with form or 
formless, whether you choose Christ or 
Krsna, Buddha or Ramakrishna, you must 
have ista-nisthd , intense devotion to your 
Chosen Ideal., You cannot worship this 
way today and that way tomorrow. If you 
want to get water, you must keep digging 
for it in the same place. You will 
never find water if you dig in one spot 
today and in another spot tomorrow. 

There is a prayer: ‘They call You by 
many names. They divide You, as it 
were, by different names, yet in each one 
of these is found Your omnipotence. You 
are revealed through any of these.’ If you 
have intense devotion to your Chosen Ideal, 
He will reveal Himself to you. He may 
reveal Himself with form or without form. 
You may see many aspects of the same 
Reality. 

The uniqueness of Vedanta, in this con- 
nection, is its ideal of universality, of sym- 
pathy for all religions. It looks past the 
creeds, theories, and dogmas to the common 
ideal, which is to realize the truth of God. 
Swami Vivekananda said, ‘The eternal 
Vedantic religion opens to mankind an 
infinite number of doors for ingress to the 
inner shrine of divinity, and places before 
humanity an almost inexhaustible array of 
ideals, there being in each of them a mani- 
festation of the Eternal One/ 
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Now we come to the practice of medita- 
tion. After the guru has studied the ten- 
dencies of the disciple, he selects the Chosen 
Ideal accordingly, and gives the disciple a 
mantra , the name of his Chosen Ideal. 
The disciple begins to meditate as he has 
been taught, but like Arjuna, he finds that 
the mind is difficult to control. 

Restless man's mind is, 

So strongly shaken 
In the grip of the senses : 

Gross and grown hard 
With stubborn desire 
For what is worldly. 

How shall he tame it? 

Truly, I think 

The wind is no wilder. 1 * 

In answer to this Sri Krsna says, ‘Yes, 
Arjuna, the mind is restless, no doubt, and 
hard to subdue. But it can be brought 
under control by constant practice, and by 
the exercise of dispassion/ 1 ! 3 Through 
regular practice of meditation with an un- 
distracted mind, the perfect state of medita- 
tion is finally attained. The nature of this 
state is beautifully expressed in the Gita : 

* “The light of a lamp does not flicker 
in a windless place" : that is the simile 
which describes a yogi of one-pointed 
mind, who meditates upon the Atman. 
When, through the practice of yoga, the 
mind ceases its restless movements, and 
becomes still, he realizes the Atman. It 
satisfies him entirely. Then he knows 
that infinite happiness which can be 
realized by the purified heart, but is 
beyond the grasp of the senses. He stands 
firm in this realization. Because of it, 
he can never again wander from the in- 
most truth of his being/' 14 

Utterly quiet, 

Made clean of passion, 

The mind of the yogi 
Knows that Brahman, 

His bliss is the highest. 



12 Gitd, VI. 34. 
is ibid., VI. 35. 

14 ibid., VI. 19-21. 



Released from evil 
His mind is constant 
In contemplation : 

The way is easy. 

Brahman has touched him, 

That bliss is boundless. 

His heart is with Brahman, 

His eye in all things 
Sees only Brahman 
Equally present. 

Knows his own Atman 
In every creature. 

And all creation 
Within that Atman. 

‘That yogi sees me in all things, and 
all things within me. He never loses 
sight of me, nor I of him. He is estab- 
lished in union with me, and worships 
me devoutly in all beings. That yogi 
abides in me, no matter what his mode 
of life/ 1 * 

The spiritual aspirant does not come to 
that state of absorption, samiadhi, all at 
once. As you practise, first you begin to 
feel the Presence, that He is. You become 
convinced of it ; it is ho longer hearsay. 
Then you begin to feel that He is moving 
and living. You talk to Him. And in all 
these experiences there is a feeling that 
this happens not through your efforts but 
rather through His grace. This is a 
tangible experience. It is then that you 
become a blessing to yourself and a blessing 
to all mankind. Your very presence be- 
comes a blessing to all. 

In conclusion I would like to quote 
Swami Vivekananda again : 

‘The greatest help to spiritual life is 
meditation (Dhyana) . In meditation 
we divest ourselves of all material condi- 
tions and feel our divine nature. . , . 
The touch of the soul can paint the 
brightest colour even in the dingiest 
places ; it can cast a fragrance over the 
vilest thing ; it can make the wicked 
divine— and all enmity, all selfishness is 

(Continued on page 101) 



i » Gita, VI. 27-31. 
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NOBLE AND 

In a world accustomed to easy oppor- 
tunism, to people for whom shifting loyal- 
ties are acceptable as practical paths to 
success, the ideals of uncompromising truth 
and unflinching loyalty seem to have lost 
their relevance ; they appear anachronistic. 
Yet they are ageless ideals and even now 
healthy hearts yearn for them. There are 
always people eager to adore and follow 
those robust spirits who stand out for these 
ideals in word and deed. For it is these 
spirits who are the salt of the earth ; de- 
prived of them humanity loses its vitality 
and flavour and becomes stale and dege- 
nerate. Human society is ever in desperate 

need of such sterling character, which could 

• # # 

be depended upon under all circumstances. 
And if such character be also endowed with 
a nobility of vision and intense concern 
for the well-being of others, what an inspira- 
tion and blessing it would be ! 

Fortunately for seeking, aspiring hearts, 
such an inspiration is provided by the grand 
characters presented by the Mahabh&rata, 
that epic saga of mighty spirits. And among 
them all stands out in Himalayan majesty 
the hero Bhisma, whose character and deeds 
will continue to thrill and uplift, to the 
end o? time, even the pettiest of beings, the 
faintest of hearts. 

Bom as Devavrata, he was the lone, 



INVINCIBLE 

motherless son of King Santanu. Being also 
gifted with extraordinary valour and skill 
and graces of head and heart, he was the 
best beloved of his father as well as of 
the people of the kingdom. He grew up 
to be their adored and precious Crown 
Prince, the hope of their hearts. 

But fate plays its own pranks and it 
picked up King Santanu for its game. It 
put in his path, during one of his hunting 
trips, Satyavati, the daughter of a fisherman 
—a maiden of unusual loveliness and charm. 
The sudden encounter took the King by 
storm. He was captivated by her instan- 
taneously. Neither his royal prestige nor 
his advanced age could resist her charm. 
He would marry her and seeking out her 
father, straightway asked her hand in 
marriage. Any ordinary person would have 
jumped at this offer. But Satyavati’s father, 
fisherman though he was, had his own 
dignity and discretion. He kept his own 
counsel. ‘Your Majesty/ he said, ‘I am 
tremendously honoured by your proposal. 
But my heart is a little uneasy. Unequal 
alliances are not advisable, specially for the 
weaker side. After a time she will be re- 
duced to the status of an insignificant person 
in the royal household. Kindly forgive me 
if I am unable to agree to the proposal/ 
‘Why so ?’ replied the King. ‘Entertain no 
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such fears. Her status and dignity will be 
assured. In fact, I am going to take her 
as my queen and no less V Even after hear- 
ing this the fisherman demurred, ‘But, Sire, 
how can she be the queen unless her son 
can ascend the throne ? And how can he 
ascend the throne so long as our noble 
Grown Prince Devavrata is there already 
in line ?’ 

To this the King had no answer ; he was 
silenced. By all means he wanted the 
charming Satyavatl ; but by no means he 
would denigrate the precious prince. 
His heart was rent in twain and reluctantly 
he withdrew his suit and returned to his 
palace. Days passed but time did not prove 
to be the healer in his case. The unfulfilled 
desire smouldered in the heart, too em- 
barrassing for the royal sovereign to share 
with others. Loyalty and affection for his 
son struggled with love and attraction for 
Satyavatl. The suppressed conflict began 
to take heavy toll ; the King began to pine 
away and not all the royal physicians could 
do anything to restore him to health and 
cheerfulness. 

All showed concern ; but the one who was 
most seriously concerned was Prince Deva- 
vrata. His utter loving devotion to his 
father was matched by his penetrating in- 
telligence and he started his own course of 
action for finding out the remedy. He had 
his own guesses and made his own discreet 
inquiries. Soon he came to know of the 
Satyavatl episode. The revelation did not 
dispirit him ; no embarrassment or resent- 
ment did he feel taking it as an insult to 
the memory of his mother. His sole con- 
cern now was how to make his father right- 
fully healthy and happy ; he lost no time 
in taking steps to achieve this purpose. He 
went to the fisherman, met him and verified 
from him the actual events that transpired. 
Then he asked him frankly, ‘You demanded 
of my father that your grandson should 
succeed to the throne. Did you really mean 



it or did you just put forth the condition 
in order to put off the proposal ?’ ‘Prince, 

I was quite serious about it,’ was the 
answer. ‘If that condition could be ful- 
filled, the King could have my daughter 
right now P 

‘If that be the case/ Devavrata declared 
promptly, ‘I am here to give the guarantee. 

I hereby renounce my right to the throne. 
Your grandson will get it. Take my word 
for it/ The fisherman was taken aback at 
this unexpected reply but still his assent 
was not coming forth. A little more reflec- 
tion, and he remarked, ‘Great indeed is 
your sacrifice, and noble are your words. 

I certainly believe you. But, even so, how 
can you bind your sons ? How can you 
and I prevent your sons from laying their 
claims to the throne ? .... No, it is better 
to drop the matter/ 

To any lesser person this would naturally 
be the dead end. But to Devavrata of 
luminous mind and resolute heart, this was 
no impasse at all. Without hesitation came 
forth his calm rejoinder, ‘If that is the 
only obstacle, then it is as good as cleared. 
I hereby solemnly vow that I shall have no 
issues ; I shall remain unmarried ; I shall 
remain a celibate for life 1 Now what 
more?’ The fisherman was dumbfounded 
with awe and joy at these solemn words. 
All that he could do was to express his ab- 
solute satisfaction and give his unqualified 
assent : ‘Prince, you have won my daughter 
for your father. Take her with you/ 

When Devavrata and Satyavatl presented 
themselves before the King he could not 
believe his eyes. When he heard what had 
transpired he could not believe his ears. 
However, when he understood the situa- 
tion, he also began to realize the true di- 
mensions of his son’s greatness. Devavrata’s 
unbelievable unselfishness, his matchless 
filial devotion and above all his all-sacrific- 
ing renunciation threw Santanu into an 
ecstasy of admiration. *My son!* he ex- 
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claimed, ‘Your renunciation and all-sacri- 
ficing love are awesome ; they have made 
you invincible and immortal. Now, not 
even death shall have power over you, un- 
less you court it yourself. Be you known 
hereafter as “Bhisma”, the terrible.' 

Solemnly had the vow been taken and 
with equal solemnity, to the fullest degree, 
was it fulfilled by BhTisma. He remained 
true to it, till the very last. And from 
this his sacrificial resolve, no circumstances, 
no power on earth, could shake him. 

After leaving two sons by Satyavatl, 
San tan u passed away. From then on 
Bhisma assumed the unique role of being 
the protector, guide, and guardian of the 
royal family as well as of the people, while 
his brother Vicitravirya was put on the 
throne. Eventually he became the ‘grand- 
sire’ to the whole nation, a truly grand-sire 
in the best sense of the term. Taking care 
of the princes, training them all-round, 
installing them in positions of power and 
holy responsibility while he himself stayed 
down to serve, asking nothing of them ex- 
cept that they live and rule worthily— that 
was his unremitting, untiring, role. 

Such transparent sincerity, such breath- 
taking nobility could not but have their 
impact on others who came into touch with 
them. The first to be so influenced was 
Satyavatl. Instead of developing into the 
usual type of stepmother— jealous, suspi- 
cious and resentful of the stepson— she came 
to regard him as her own, to depend upon 
him as her nearest and dearest. At one 
time, one of her sons was killed in an acci- 
dent and the other was yet to be married, 
she became concerned with the continuity 
of the royal line and appealed to Bhisma to 
marry. ‘But, mother !’ pleaded he, ‘how 
can that be possible ? I cannot go against 
my solemn vow.' But Satyavatl was insis- 
tent : ‘It is because of me that you had to 
take up that vow. Now I myself shall re- 
lease you from it. You must consent to 



marry.’ ‘Mother, I understand your anxiety. 
But I, too, cannot prove false to my vow. 
However, don’t feel afraid. I shall see that 
my brother is duly married and the royal 
line is not broken,’ he assured her. Pressing 
into service his own valour and skill, he ful- 
filled his promise by obtaining for his 
brother worthy brides. In due course 
Satyavati’s two grandsons became respec- 
tively the progenitors of the famous 

Fandavas and the Kauravas. But, in the 
• • * 

process of securing brides for his brother, 
Bhvsma had to incur the wrath of one 
princess Amha who had set her heart on 
King Salwa and who wished to be released 
from the current wedding arrangements. 
Chivalrous Bhisma readily obliged but 
Salwa would not accept her ; neither would 
Vicitravirya consider marrying one whose 
heart was given to another. So in despera- 
tion she sought to save her honour by being 
married to Bhisma, since it was he who had 
brought her I But, of course, that was 
easier said than done. Enraged, she went 
to ParaSurama, the Guru of Bhisma, and 
enlisting his sympathy on her behalf, pre- 
vailed upon him to command his disciple 
to accept her. But even the Guru was not 
able to shake him from his resolve ; the 
disciple was ready to lay down his life for 
the sake of the Guru but would not dis- 
honour his vow. The mighty Guru had to 
accept defeat at the hands of this reverent 
but resolute votary o$ truth. 

Utterly loyal to his ideals and duties, his 
commitments and his responsibilities, 
Bhisma lived a full life with his head held 
high, undefeated and above reproach. His 
life was a series of crosses, a bed of spikes 
and thorns, rather a veritable bed of sharp 
arrows, but he sought no escape from it ; 
rather, he welcomed it and thrived on it. 
Invincible in battle and in spirit, he stood 
at his post, in the service of Dharma— of 
truth, virtue and justice—, in the service of 
the people, of even those who fought against 
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him and were sworn to vanquish him. No to instruct and guide the Pandavas, in 
wonder, that at the conclusion of the Maha- matters relating to the temporal as well as 
bharata-war, Sr! Rrsna, the Supreme Lord the eternal, 
of the Bhagavad-gHd, chose this ‘stainless 

knight without fear and without reproach' —Explorer 



THE GITA AMONG THE TRIPLE TEXTS 

SwAMI TApASYANANDA 

The term prastkdna-traya is used among any older commentary or only the Advaitic 



Vedantic scholars to denote the three 
standard texts that have been adopted in 
post-Sarikarite era as the source books of 
Vedanta, namely the Upanisads, the 
Brahma-sutras and the Bhagavad-gitd. 
The exact meaning of the word is some- 
what obscure. The addition of the prefix 
pra , indicating original source, to the word 
sthdna, taken as meaning ‘ground’, will give 
it the sense of ‘original sources’. It can also 
mean the ‘citadels or strongholds of 
Vedanta’. Another meaning that could be 
given is the ‘threefold movement’ of 
Vedanta, wherein the word prasthdna is 
interpreted to mean an ‘onward march’. 

But really there are only two sources, 
and these are the Upanisads, which are by 
themselves known as the Vedantas, and the 
Bhagavad-gita which, though not an Upa- 
nisad technically, has been given the status 
of an Upanisad. The Brahma-sutras , the 
third one included among the prastkdnas, 
are really references to the Upanisadic 
passages, in the form of short and easily 
memorizable phrases and sentences. They 
are understandable only in the light of the 
commentaries, and the commentaries vary 
according to the spiritual tradition follow- 
ed by the interpreting Acaryas. Among the 
commentaries on the Brahma-sutras now 
extant, that of Sif Sankara (8th century 
A.D.) is the oldest. Whether he followed 



(non-dualistic) tradition handed down 
orally from teacher to disciple, we do not 
know for certain. But in the text of the 
Brahma-sutras we come across references to 
various authoritative teachers like Audu- 
lomi, Ra^akrtsna, and so on. An earlier 
commentary on the Sutras is, however, defi- 
nitely mentioned by Ramanuja (12th 
century A.D.) , who is undoubtedly one of 
the great Vedantic Acaryas, though belong- 
ing to a school different from Sankara’s. 
Ramanuja says that this commentary of 
Bodhayana, who must have maintained a 
doctrine of identity-in-difference ( bhedd - 
hheda) , was the original treatise on which 
he has drawn upon in his interpretation of 
the Sutras in the Svi-Bhdsya . And tradition 
even says that Ramanuja went up to 
Kashmir to study the text of the commen- 
tary of Bodhayana, which was a closely 
guarded volume in a library in that far- 
off country. 

It is also maintained that Ramanuja did 
not write a separate commentary on the 
Upanisads, because the interpretation of 
the Brahma-sutras involves an interpretation 
of the Upanisads, in so far as each Sutra is 
based on some Upanisadic passage or other. 
This fact is in support of our statement 
that there are really only two prasthanas, 
the Upanisads and the Oxtd. But nonethe- 
less, the fact that Sankara, the most 
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arresting figure in the history of Vedantic 
thought, has written commentaries on all 
these three texts separately and expounded 
his doctrine on the authority of these texts, 
has set the precedent for some others of 
different schools to write commentaries on 
all the three texts and, for Vedantic scholars 
in general, to consider the study of all these 
three texts and their commentaries, as the 
accepted standard of Vedantic scholarship. 

According to the traditional view, the 
teachings of all these texts are identical, 
being a single revelation. The scriptures 
must have cka-vdkyata or unity of purport 
in order to be meaningful. If they contain 
diverse or contradictory teachings, they will 
create only confusion. So every commen- 
tary is an attempt to show that there is no 
contradiction in and between them, and 
that they agree with the metaphysics and 
theology that form the tradition of the inter- 
preting school. While this point of view 
has to be essentially true in regard to the 
Upanisads and the Brahma-sutras , it need 



a mere appearance conjured by ignorance 
and does not, therefore, coexist with unity. 
The ViSistadvaita and allied schools main- 
tain that the unity propounded is identity- 
in-difference. All multiplicity is organically 
related to the central Unifying Principle 
(llwara or God) and the whole therefore 
constitutes an Organism to which the multi- 
ple centres stand in the relation of limbs. 
The Dvaita school stresses on the ultimacy 
of difference without compromising its 
absolute dependence on the Supreme Being 
who is the only independent and self-suffi- 
cient existence. The multiplicity is en- 
tirely different from, but absolutely depen- 
dent on. Him. Their relation is like that 
of reflected image on its matrix. But it has 
to be understood that it is a reflection with- 
out a reflector. In spite of the stress on the 
ultimacy and distinctiveness of difference, 
even this school is a doctrine of unity of all 
existence, since God, the principle of unity, 
is the sole independent and self-sufficient 
existence. It is better to call it ‘Brahm&d- 



not necessarily be so with regard to the vaita’ (doctrine of non-dual Brahman) than 
Bhagavad-gitd in exactly the same sense as ‘Dvaita' (dualism), as some of its modern 
the tradition maintains. There is a time- adherents prefer to do. 

honoured Sanskrit verse which speaks of all Whatever the metaphysical view we take 
the Upanisads as cows, Sri Kysna, the author the Supreme Being of the Upani§ads, 
of the Gxtd } as the milker, and the GUa though described as Sat-cid-dnanda , is more 
as the milk he has drawn out of the cows, a spiritual Principle than a spiritual Per- 
While this beautiful metaphor shows the sonality. Though immanent. He is yet too 
basic unity of both the texts, it does not much of a sublime and transcendental 
preclude the milk of Gita from having a new Being, unconnected with the world o£ 
flavour and nourishing property. changes, whom a votary should search for 

The Upani$ads are essentially philo- in the recess of his thought. The calmness 
sophical in outlook. The very word means of communion and the coldness of intellec- 
the knowledge that shatters ignorance. Re- tualism rather than the warmth of love 
garding the metaphysical position of the and surrender characterize the sentiment 
Vedanta, all its adherents agree that it that links the aspirant with the Supreme 
teaches the unity of all existence, but they Being of the Upanisads. The description 
differ in their conception of that unity and of these texts breathes the forbidding 
its relation to multiplicity. The Advaita grandeur, the overpowering glory of a 
of Sankara (Keva&dvaita) maintains that Transcendental Being. The path of spiri- 
Ultimate Reality is a spiritual unity which tual fulfilment it lays down is victim , self- 
sublates all multiplicity, as multiplicity is analysis, and not updsand in the sense of 
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Bhakti (love) , prayer, and worship. For the 
Brahman of the Upanisad is the true Self of 
the aspirant, a fact to be recognized and 
not a state to be attained to. 

Is a Personal God then foreign to the 
Upanisads ? That will be going too far. 
For example a text like the Sveiasvatara is 
full of devotional sentiment and presents 
a God who can be loved. In the Kathopa - 
nisad there is the famous passage implying 
the doctrine of grace, ‘He whom It chooses, 
he attains the goal ; to such a one the Atman 
reveals Its own nature.’^ But such passages 
are few and far between, and the idea of a 
Personal God seems to be rather rudimen- 
tary than explicit and elaborate just like 
many other doctrines that have become 
very closely associated with the Upanisadic 
philosophy in later times. For example, the 
doctrine of mSya, which is an integral part 
of Sankara’s system of Advaita and which 
unavoidably comes to the mind of any 
student of Indian thought, is present in the 
Upanisads, but only in a rudimentary form. 
The doctrine prominently expounded in 
these texts is the unity of all existence, 
and the doctrine of vivarta (apparent trans- 
formation forming the core of the doctrine of 
maya) is only the explanation given by the 
school of Sankara to this unity in relation 
to our experience of multiplicity. Still this 
doctrine is traced to the Upanisads by refer- 
ence to the few passages scattered here and 
there in the text. The idea of a Personal 
God is also analogous. It cannot be denied 
that the Upanisads contain it, but it is only 
in a rudimentary state and its explication 
had to await further development in man’s 
thought and experience. 

It is in the Bhagavad-gita that we find 
this new development, and for this reason 
it is definitely one of the two ‘movements 
of thought’ or prasthdnas spoken of before. 
Strictly speaking the OUd is not an Upa- 



nisad, as it is not a part of Vedic literature 
but of the Mahdbhdrata , which is only a 
smrti (a scriptural writing of known author- 
ship) . Still it calls itself an Upani§ad, and 
this claim has been conceded by an autho- 
rity of Srf Sankara’s eminence by writing a 
commentary on it as on the Upanisads and 
by quoting often from it in his commentary 
on the Brahma-sutras. Could we not sup- 
port this claim on the ground that its con- 
tribution to Vedantic thought is distinct 
and original in the same sense as that of the 
Upanisads properly so called ? The Im- 
personal Brahman of the Upanisads and the 
Personal God of the Oita are the two com- 
plementary seed thoughts that have coalesc- 
ed into the Vedantic world-view and way of 
life. 

When the idea of Personal God is men- 
tioned, it should not be understood that the 
Personal God of the Vedanta is like the 
nature deities of primitive religions or even 
like the much-vaunted God of Semitic 
monotheism. The former is merely an 
anthropomorphic way of understanding 
natural forces, unless you interpret them 
with the Vedantins as the vibhutis (power- 
attributes) of the Supreme Being. The God 
of Semitic religions, Judaism, Christianity, 
and Islam, bears the unmistakable signs of 
His descent from Yahveh who was one of 
the Molochs or tribal gods of the many 
Semitic tribes. A Moloch was the imper- 
sonation of a tribal community just as the 
nature god was of a power of nature. Ex- 
terminating internecine wars formed the 
most important feature of the social life of 
these tribes, and the defeat of a tribe meant 
the desecration of the temple of the 
Moloch of the defeated tribe and the 
imposition of the conquerors’ Moloch 
on the conquered. Yahveh was probably 
the ultimately triumphant among the 
Semitic Molochs. He also exacted his tri- 
bute of blood and burnt offerings of 
children. With the gradual social evolution 



H. ii. 23. 
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o£ the Hebrews, the Yahveh developed into 
the Personal God of the Jews, who were 
His ‘chosen people’ as distinguished from 
the rest of the world. He was a jealous 
God too, who did not brook any other God 
beside Him, which only means any other 
conception of God that other people may 
have. It was this God who was changed 
into the Father in Heaven by the Christian 
thinkers. He was the Father of all, but yet 
there was no place by His side for any 
other ‘conception of God* that other people 
might have. He was, no doubt, the Re- 
deemer, but only of those who surrendered 
to Him as the Incarnate Christ, while the 
rest of mankind are sinners reserved for 
hell, as there is no other way except through 
Christ. He is also a conquering God, as 
‘missionizing’ in practice has meant only 
the elimination of all other forms of wor- 
ship than the Christian. In all these res- 
pects the Father in Heaven of Christianity 
reveals the features of the ancient Moloch 
Yahveh, and whatever philosophic basis it 
has got is derived from the doctrine of the 
Logos, which is essentially the product of 
Greek thought. The above survey is not 
meant to belittle the Christian conception, 
but only to show that it is not as imma- 
culate as its protagonists claim and that it 
reveals the limitations of its origin along 
with many noble and universal features. 

Unlike the Semitic God, the God of the 
Bhagavad-gita is the product of thought 
and based on experience. Whatever accre- 
tions of historic processes there are in His 
conception, can be easily detected and re- 
moved. In the first place, He is the ex- 
pression of the fundamental Upanisadic 
conception of the unity of all existence. 
This unitary experience is described as the 
experience of the One on whom the uni- 
verse in its multiplicity is based. The 
multiplicity is also described as the Body of 
the Universal Spirit which it indwells both 
as a whole and in every part. Whether the 



multiplicity is real or apparent is not a 
problem that the G ltd touches upon. The 
only comment on this point is a line : ‘My 
Being, which is the source of all entities, 
is the support of them all but not limited 
by them .’ 2 It can mean the world is a redl 
expression of Him, but by virtue of His 
unique power as the Supreme Being (yogam - 
aiswaram ) , it fails to affect Him. It can 
also be interpreted in the sense of ‘apparent’ 
manifestation within the meaning of 
Sankara's Advaitism, but this will jar against 
the spirit of realism that characterizes the 
Gita thought to the end. 

The above is sufficient to show the meta- 
physical foundation of the God of the 
Bhagavad-gita. Though He is identified 
with Visnu, such identification is not a 
necessary part of it. For He is behind all 
forms. ‘His hands are everywhere. His feet. 
His eyes. His head, and His face too are 
everywhere. His hearing is also all-per- 
vasive. He enfolds everything .’ 3 He is a 
Person without the limitation of personality 
as understood by us. Would it not be pro- 
per to call Him ‘Impersonal’ for this 
reason ? It has, however, to be remembered 
that just as the limited human personality 
is always associated with the term ‘personal’, 
and thus God is likely to be conceived as 
a ‘man’ when we apply the term personal 
to Him, so also the term ‘impersonal’ may 
make one feel that the Being referred to is 
like nature and its forces, something fixed, 
irresponsive, insentient, and mechanical. 
To avoid these misconceptions it is better 
to denote the Supreme Being as Personal- 
Impersonal, and this appears to be the Gita- 
view, as seen by its broadbasing its Personal 
God on the Upanisadic Brahman, the Ab- 
solute Being. Like the Semitic Personal God, 
He has no exclusive individuality. Nor is 
He jealous of a votary’s owing allegiance 

2 Bhagavad-gita, IX. 5. 

3 ibid., XIII. 13. 
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to conceptions other than the one incul- live in Him and therefore He in them, 
cated in the Gita. The God of the Vaisna- The sinner, however, alienates himself from 
vas (followers of Vaisnavism) is somewhat Him out of self-will. But even a sinner is 
like that, but not o9 the Gita, in spite of not beyond the operation of His redeem- 
its being a text of the Bhagavata school of ing love. If the sinner turns his attention 
thought. For the Personal God of the Gita to Him, and devotes himself whole-heartedly 
declares that in whatever way a man ap- to Him, the Lord’s mercy will work for his 
proaches Him, in that same way He ap- uplift and redemption. He accepts every 
proaches the devotee. Personality is, there- loving offering of man, irrespective of its 
fore, an essential aspect of Him, but it does material worth, be it only a leaf, flower, fruit 
not centre round any single individuality, or water. Devotion makes them all sweet to 
He manifests in forms appropriate to the Him. 

devotee’s mode of thought. But what is remarkable is that the God 

On this skeleton of philosophic thought, of the Bhagavad-gitd enters into man’s life 
which is to a large extent reflected in the not merely at the point of external worship 
Upanisads too, the Gita builds up the per- or of meditation. He embraces His votary 
feet figure of a Personal God— who is in and through every action or phase of 
Personal not in the sense that He is an in- his life, provided the votary has the spirit 
dividual but in the sense that He is the of resignation. So He declares : ‘What- 
source of redeeming love expressing Himself ever you do, whatever you eat, whatever 
in diverse forms and relations of love in sacrificial offering you make, whatever gift 
relation to a votary. Describing Himself, you make, whatever austerities you per- 
the Lord says in the Gita : T am the Father form— do all that as an offering unto Me.’ 5 
of this world, its Mother, its Grandfather. I And then again, as His final and potent ex- 
am the holy syllable Onkara, I am the re- hortation to spiritual seekers, the ringing 
vealed scripture, I am the Goal, the Support, notes of which have for long been bringing 
the Refuge, the Lord, the Witness, the cheer and comfort to the seekers on the path. 
Resting Place, and the Well-wisher of all the Lord declares : ‘Abandoning your de- 
beings. ... M He is a God of redeeming pendence on all relative notions of Dharma 
love, ever engaged in redeeming the jivas and Adharma, seek shelter in Me alone, 
from bondage. Those who abandon all I will liberate you from all sin. Grieve 
their responsibilities to Him, thinking of not.’ 6 

Him as the highest, and who worship and Among all the prasthdnas, this is an assur- 
meditate on Him with single-minded devo- ance that the Bhagavad-gitd alone 
tion— He uplifts them from the ocean of vouchsafes. 
sarhsara (relative existence) . He is equal 

to all, saint and sinner alike. But the saints 

5 ibid., IX. 27. 

4 ibid., IX. 17-8. 6 ibid., XVIII. 66. 

«■ * — i. , 

( Continued from page 92) 

effaced. The less the thought of the whole of this universe with all its rela- 

body, the better. For it is the body that tions, with all its good and all its evil, 

drags us down. It is attachment, identi- is but as a series of paintings— scenes on 

fication, which makes us miserable. That a canvas— of which I am the witness.' 1 # 

is the secret : To think that I am the 

Spirit and not the body, and that the 16 The Complete Works , Vol. II (1963) , p. 37. 



THE HARMONY OF RELIGIONS ACCORDING 

TO SRI RAMAKRISHNA 



Dr. Walter 

In the well-known eulogy of Siva's great- 
ness called simply the Mahimnahstava, 
ascribed to Puspadanta, there occurs a verse 
which reads in translation thus : 

'With regard to varied religious systems 
[like] the Threefold Knowledge, the 
Sankhya, the Yoga, the Doctrine of Pa$u- 
pati and ] Vaisnavism and [ the opinion 
that] this one is best, that one is suit- 
able-in spite of the variety of tastes 
which favour different paths, straight or 
crooked. You (i.e. Siva) are the one goal 
of men, as [ is ] the ocean [ the goal ] of 
waters.' 1 

Here Siva is regarded as the supreme 
Godhead and hence the object of all forms 
of worship. But in other Hindu texts, 
where Visnu is viewed as the expression of 
the ultimate Reality, it is affirmed that all 
acts of worship, under whatever name they 
may be called, are in reality accorded to 

Visxiu. 

Now the functions of Siva and Visnu are 
often interchanged, what is done by the 
one being said of the other and vice versa, 
and sometimes it is stated that the Supreme 
assumes different names (Brahma, Visnu, 
iSiva) in the processes of creation, main- 
tenance, and dissolution of the universe. 
Thus, we read in the Visnupurfcna : 

‘The Lord (i.e. Visnu, also called 
Janardana) is designated Brahma, Visnu, 

1 Stanza 7 ; for the text of the whole work with 
English translation consult the edition of W. Norman 
Brown. The Mahimnastava, or Praise of Shiva’s 
Greatness (Poona, American Institute of Indian 
Studies, 1965) . This particular stanza is referred 
to also by Satis Chandra Chatterjee in Classical 
Indian Philosophies : Their Synthesis in the Philo- 
sophy of Sri Ramakrishna (University of Calcutta, 
Calcutta, 1963) , pp. 148-9. The translation given 
here is my own. 



H. Maurer 

and Siva when He engages in the crea- 
tion, maintenance, and destruction [of 
the universe].' 12 

In medieval times there arose a syncretis- 
tic deity called by the compound name 
‘Hari-Hara', the two elements being com- 
mon names for Visnu and 5iva respectively. 
But this deity never gained much of a foot- 
hold, and Hindus have preferred to worship 
either Hari or Hara rather than the two 
viewed as one.® 

This tendency to syncretize which we 
see here had its roots in the Rgvedic period. 
The personalities of many of the gods in 
the Rgveda tend to be somewhat shadowy 
and indistinct, the same great properties 
of majesty, luminosity and the like being 
attributed to all of them. With few really 
distinctive characteristics to distinguish the 
one from the other their personalities flow 
together, leaving only their names to keep 
them apart. The Vedic seers were aware 
of this, and often in the same hymn we 
find one deity identified with another. 
This identification is carried still further 
in the following statement where various 
prominent gods are considered names of 
a single reality : 

‘They call [ it ] Indra, Mitra, Varuna, 
Agni ; or it [ is ] the divine Sun-bird. 



2 Cited by S. Radhakrishnan in. Eastern Religions 
and Western Thought (Oxford, 1940) , p. 310. 

3 A. L. Basham states that ‘temples of Harihara 
are still frequented in the Telugu and Canarese 
districts . . . but Harihara never became really 
popular, and Hindus have generally accepted the 
two gods without trying to combine them.’ ( Vide 
his article on ‘Hinduism’ in The Concise Encyclo- 
pedia of Living Faiths ed. R. C. Zaehner (Beacon 
Press, Boston, 1959) , p. 230. 
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That which is one seers call by various 
names : Agni, Yama, Matarisvan.’ 4 
The idea, then, that there is ultimately 

a single reality behind the multiplicity of) 
everyday life is at heart very old. It was 
further developed and formulated in the 
Upanisads, the final portion of the Veda. 
In those treatises a further step was taken : 
the eternal part of every individual, i.e. his 
self or soul (Atman) , was said to be identi- 
cal with the Supreme Reality (Brahman) . 
The knowledge of this identity would re- 
lease the wandering soul from further 
bodily integuments, considered to be the 
product of actions and their consequences 
( karman ) . Not all actions could keep 
one's soul tied to the world of matter : only 
actions that were motivated by desire or 
gain could do so, just as a seed properly 
nourished by water and fertile soil is able 
to produce a plant or a tree. But actions 
performed in a disinterested spirit, without 
concern for any particular result, were as 
though not performed at all, like a parched 
seed incapable of germination. 

This has remained the essential teaching 
of higher Hinduism, though the philo- 
sophical superstructure built upon this 
basic doctrine by various teachers through- 
out the centuries varies, sometimes con- 
siderably. These differences concern mainly 
the precise nature of the material world, 
whether it is real or illusory, and its rela- 
tion to Brahman and also the relation- 
ship between the individual self and 
Brahman. 

This ancient idea that the world of 
diversity and change in which we live is 
ultimately founded on one eternal principle 
which may be realized by many paths very 
naturally has given Hinduism an elasticity 

srfrr *nf 

*rrs: II Rgveda I. 164. 46. 



quite unknown to the adherents of many 
other religions who often maintain the rigid 
position that, while there is only one final 
Being or God, He is accessible only to 
those initiated into the mysteries of their 
faith who follow the prescriptions enjoined 
by its sacred books. But Hinduism by its 
nature adopts the view that the various 
religions of the world are, each in its own 
way, merely attempts by man to reach the 
one divine essence behind the facade of 
multiplicity and impermanence, though the 
names whereby that eternal essence is 
called may vary. Thus, say the Hindus, all 
religions are equally valid and true. It is 
an implied corollary that which particular 
religion one adopts as his own depends on 
the background in which he has grown up. 
Mahatma Gandhi on frequent occasions 
affirmed his respect and belief in all reli- 
gions. For example, in Harijan he wrote : 

1 believe in the fundamental truth of 
all great religions of the world. I believe 
that they are all God-given, and I believe 
that they were necessary for the people 
to whom these religions were revealed. 
And I believe that, if only we could all 
of us read the scriptures of the different 
faiths from the standpoint of the followers 
of those faiths, we should find that they 
were at the bottom all one and were 
all helpful to one another/ 5 
But, on the other hand, we must not 

suppose that it is only within the all-em- 
bracing bosom of Hinduism that the essen- 
tial oneness of all religions has been pro- 
pounded. The pagan Platonic scholar 
Maximus of Madaura with remarkable 
circumspection and clarity of insight 
observed : 

'There is one supreme god who is, as 
it were, the God and mighty father of all. 
The power of the deity, diffused through 
the universe which he has made, we 
worship under many names, as we are 
all ignorant of his true name/ 6 

5 Harijan, Feb. 16, 1934. 

6 So according to Radhakrishnan, op. cit., p. 316. 
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On the whole, however, such syncretic 
views among adherents of religions other 
than Hinduism are a rarity. There is an 
oft-related story attributed to Gautama 
Buddha which graphically depicts the 
utter blindness with which people engage 
in theological arguments. A certain king 
of Banaras, for the sake of diversion, offered 
a prize to that one of a group of blind 
beggars who could most accurately describe 
an elephant. Each one, touching a part of 
the elephant, declared what it seemed like 
to him. One, touching the elephant’s leg, 
thought it was like a tree-trunk ; another, 
happening to handle the tail, thought it 
like a rope ; another, touching the ear, 
thought it like a palm-leaf, and so on. But 
none could give an overall description . 7 
So it is with truth itself : each of us is 
like a blind man, apprehending only a part 
of the complex whole, and yet in that im- 
perfect and fragmentary knowledge we 
think we have the total picture. 

That all religious faiths are based on the 
same underlying reality and are but differ- 
ent approaches to it was a cardinal teaching 
of the great saint Sri Ramakrishna Parama- 
hamsa . 8 He experimented not only with 
the various spiritual disciplines of Hindu 
tradition, but, what is more significant, he 
tested out the truth and efficacy of Chris- 
tianity and Islam by placing himself in the 
position of a devotee of each of these great 

7 Mentioned by Radhakrishnan, op. cit., pp. 308-9, 
but often referred to, e.g. by Satischandra Chatterjee 
and Dhirendramohan Datta in An Introduction to 
Indian Philosophy (University of Calcutta, Calcutta, 
1960) , pp. 80-1 (in a discussion on Jainism) . 

8 The account here given of Ramakrishna ’s teach- 
ings is based on that of S. C. Chatterjee in Classical 
Indian Philosophies , pp. 104 ff., and this in turn 
principally on the &ri-&ri.Ramakrma-Kathamrta re- 
corded by M. (i.e. Mahendranath Gupta) , Calcutta, 
1897-1932, which has appeared in an English 
translation by Swami Nikhilananda under the title 
The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna (Ramakrishna- 
Vivekananda Center, New York, 1942) . 



religions. In each case he achieved the 
same result, though, of course, his experi- 
ences varied. He was convinced that, since 
these diverse paths all led him to the same 
reality, that reality must itself be varied 
and many-sided, though in one aspect 
formless and characterless. He concluded 
that the Absolute (Brahman) and the per- 
sonal God (Isvara) were not two separate 
entities unrelated to each other or even 
related as substance and quality, but were 
different states or phases of the same eternal 
essence, in the one case unmoving and un- 
creative, in the other creating, maintain- 
ing, and destroying the universe. In the 
same way it is the same water whether 
moving or still, and the same serpent 
whether lying coiled up or creeping. 

This view is different from that of 
Sankara who teaches that the Supreme 
Reality (Brahman) is without form or 
character (nirguna) and that it is only 
considered to have these attributes from a 
lower or practical viewpoint (■, vymahdrika - 
drsti ) . From the higher viewpoint (• para - 
rnarthikadrs\x) there is no personal God, 
only undifferentiated Brahman. Accord- 
ing to Sankara Brahman does not engage 
in any creative activity ; what we call the 
material world is just an illusory super- 
imposition projected on Brahman by our 
ignorance. God, in a way, then, is as much 
a product of this illusion-producing ignor- 
ance of maya as the material world itself. 

But according to Ramakrishna both 
Brahman and God are equally real, being 
different states or aspects of one and the 
same reality, the one static, the other dyna- 
mic.® There is in this view no conception 

9 The learned author has endeavoured here and 
elsewhere in this article to make a comparative study 
between Sankara and Sri Ramakrishna. Sankara 
was a great scholar and a systematizer who took 
his stand mainly on the Upanisads to build an 

impregnable bastion of Advaita Vedanta. Even so, 

% 

he accepted the Sagtma-brahman almost on a par 
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of a lower grade or mere appearance of 
reality. In its static aspect (nityarupa) the 
Supreme Reality is the undisturbed ocean 
of existence-consciousness-bliss (saccidfi. 
nanda) ; in its dynamic or ‘sportive’ phase 
( tiBrupa ) it is God or l&vara, or as Rama- 
krishna preferred to say, ‘Kali’, since he 
emphasized veneration of the divine Mother 
Goddess. It is clear, then, that according 
to Ramakrishna’s view the world of objects 
is real, being the product of the creative 
side of the Supreme Being, but by defini- 
tion, as it were, it is but a temporary thing 
which will utterly vanish when the other 
phase of the Eternal Being is in operation. 
The everyday world is not an unreality, a 
product of maya, as taught by Sankara, but 
though real, it is impermanent, a mere 
passing phase, so to speak. In fact, the 
term maya 1 ! 0 was often used by Ramakrishna 
to mean ‘egoism’, the self-consciousness in 
an individual that causes him to associate 
himself with what he does. This false sense 
of T is the ignorance which conceals the 

with Nirguna-brahman when he wrote his commen- 
taries on the Brahma-sutras and the Bhagavad-gitd . 
His comments on the last two verses of the XIV 
chapter of the Gita speak, besides, of the identity of 
Brahman and Its Power. 

Sri Ramakrishna, on the other hand, was practi- 
cally unlearned but he literally 'lived, moved, and 
had his being in God'. Though he had received 
instruction in Vedanta, he had absorbed and assi- 
milated all other streams of Hindu religious thought. 
His version of Advaita is in complete accord with 
Sankara's on fundamentals. But there is bound 
to be a lot more besides as, unlike Sankara, 
he was not a propounder of any school of 
philosophy. He simply uttered his experiences 
which, as he once said, ‘have gone beyond Vedas 
and Vedanta’. Strictly speaking, we cannot use a 
phrase like ‘Ramakrishna’s Vedanta’.— Ed. 

3,0 Sri Ramakrishna has used ‘maya’ in different 
connotations, one of which is in its classical Vedantic 
meaning of avidya or nescience. He has also equated 
it with ‘woman and gold’ as attachment to these 
two makes one forget God. He has further used it 
in the Bengali vernacular sense of ‘attachment to 
one’s relatives etc.’.— Ed. 



true reality from him like a veil. Since the 
world is real for only so long as Brahman 
continues Its sportive play {lit id) , it may 
be indeed likened to a play which is real 
only as long as it lasts ; the play is not a 
final, immutable reality in itself. Nor is 
the world different from Brahman. It per- 
vades every part of the world, it is every- 
thing and everywhere— sarvam khalvidam 
Brahma , in the words of the Upanisad. 
To illustrate this Ramakrishna resorted to 
a very vivid and concrete simile : just as 
when one climbs a staircase and, on reach- 
ing the top, sees that the roof is composed 
of the same material as the stairs, so when 
one has withdrawn from the world to 
Brahman, he realizes that all the world too 
is Brahman. To the individual with deep 
metaphysical insight ( jndnin ) who has 
thus withdrawn from the material world 
of objects, the only reality is Brahman, 
formless and indeterminate ; but to the ordi- 
nary devotee (i bhakta ) of Brahman as God 
( Isvara ) , He has manifold shape and form, 
though it is one and the same Brahman 
throughout. Just as, says Ramakrishna, 
the same water may in severe cold take the 
form of ice, but melt away in the heat of 
the sun, so to the devotee ( bhakta ) the 
same Brahman takes the form of the world, 
but to the jndnin it is formless . 1 ! 1 

From this brief analysis of Ramakrishna's 
concept of Brahman we may see that what 
he teaches is not exactly the same as any of 
the various forms of Vedanta— Sankara's 
Advaita, Ramlanuja’s Vi&stadvaita, Madh- 
va’s Dvaita or any of the lesser versions. 
Yet, neither is his teaching wholly differ- 
ent, but rather does it have characteristics 
of all these. It is a new Vedanta, a kind 

H Sri Ramakrishna has used the simile of water 
and ice to explain how God, the formless, assumes 
forms under the ‘cooling influence’ of the devotees' 
love, and not for explaining how the formless 
Brahman becomes the material world — Ed. 
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of synthesis of the salient features of all 
these VecLantic schools. A word ought now 
to be said about its relationship to these 
differing schools and finally Ramakrishna’s 
attitude towards the great religions of the 
world. 

Sankara’s pure monism (Advaita) is a 
very abstract doctrine postulating a single 
formless and qualityless reality— nirguna 
Brahman, which cannot be grasped by any 
ordinary intellectual process, but requires 
for its realization the most extensive kinds 
of discipline and withdrawal. Sankara 
realized this difficulty and that is why he 
had to admit of a lower degree of knowledge 
which regarded Brahman as possessed of 
form and quality, i.e. a personalized 
Brahman. But he insisted that this condi- 
tioned Brahman was unreal, a product of 
maya. Ramakrishna combined both kinds 
of Brahman, nirguna and saguna , and in- 
sisted they are both true, merely aspects or 
states of one and the same Brahman. We 
have seen that the world, according to 
Ramakrishna’s teaching is real, but subject 
to dissolution when Brahman enters into 
Its static, quiescent stage. Ultimately, then, 
the world being impermanent and non- 
eternal, formless and qualityless Brahman 
is the only reality, and in this respect Rama- 
krishna’s view accords with Sankara’s. The 
two aspects of Brahman are both true, and 
as described by Ramakrishna, it is like a 
man who is at one time asleep, at another 
awake and active, but it is the same man. 
So, in sum, nirguna-brahman and saguna- 
brahman are not higher and lower stages of 
Brahman, but one and the same Brahman 
in different states. 

Another point of difference is that while 
Sankara regards only the path of knowledge 
(jnanamarga) as the highest way to Brah- 
man, the other paths, viz. yoga-, karma-, 
and bhakti-marga : (the paths of psychic 
control, works and devotion) , being merely 
helpful in purifying the mind and pre- 



paring the aspirant for the path of know- 
ledge, Ramakrishna, on the contrary, says 
that all these roads are equally efficacious. 
Nor is worship of idols wrong or even 
inferior, since, as everything in the world 
is Brahman including the material of which 
idols are made, devotion to images is 
tantamount to devotion to Brahman . 1 ! 2 
Furthermore, most people need a symbol of 
some sort and in praying to it they realize 
that it is only a concrete representative of 
the deity. 

Ramakrishna’s acceptance of the two 
stages of Brahman allows for a compromise 
with the Visistadvaita and Dvaita, since 
in both of these systems, however they may 
differ from each other. Brahman is con-, 
ceived as endowed with qualities and form. 
Since neither the view of Riam)anuja nor 
that of Madhva recognizes the absolute 
identity of the self with Brahman, it must 
be said that they emphasize the idea of 
Brahman as a personal God, for whom 
Ramakrishna’s system, as we have seen, 
makes ample allowance, as a particular 
phase of Brahman. Though, then, there 
are undoubted differences between Rama- 
krishna’s Vedianta and these other versions, 
yet, since it has characteristics of all of 
them, it may be called a kind of synthesis 
of the various schools of Vedanta. S. C. 
Chatterjee uses the Sanskrit term saman- 
vayin from samanvaya meaning ‘synthesis’. 

Ramakrishna insists that the essence of 
religion is not creed, dogma, rites, and 
various external trappings, but the ex- 
perience of God and communion with Him. 

3,2 Remarkable elucidations of image worship have 
been given by Sri Ramakrishna, and this one is not 
among the familiar ones. When a disciple once 
argued with him that God was not the clay image, 
he quickly interrupted saying, ‘But why day ? It 
is an image of Spirit.’ He said further that God 
Himself had provided different forms of worship 
‘to suit different men in different stages of 
knowledge’.— Ed. 
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Nor is God to be found in deep philosophy 
and scriptural learning. Again using one 
of his vivid and homely similes, he says a 
mere scholar who has delved deeply into 
the scriptures of his religion, but has not 
experienced God face to face, is like the 
vulture who soars high in the sky, but has 
his eyes fixed on the charnel-pit ready to 
pounce upon a decaying corpse. God may 
be experienced by following the path of 
any religion : ‘He is infinite and infinite 
are the ways of approach to Him.’ 

How, we may ask, is God to be experi- 
enced directly ? First of all, the mind must 
be purged of impure and evil thoughts, for 
just as a needle covered with mud is not 
attracted by a magnet, so one whose mind 
is sullied cannot be drawn to God. Secondly, 
there must be a clear discrimination 
( viveka ) between evil and good, the non- 
eternal and eternal, and similar pairs of 
opposites, and there must be a concomitant 
endeavour to cultivate the positive element 
in these pairs. Thirdly, the mind must be 
freed of attachments, passions and all sorts 
of indulgences. This state is called vairagya 
or dispassion. After the mind has been 
purged and cultivated in this way, the 



aspirant must meditate on God ( dhyana ) 
and hold his mind steadfastly on Him 
( dharana ) . With his mind thus singly in- 
tent upon God, he should pray to God to 
reveal Himself to him, and by His grace He 
will certainly do so; just as, says Rama- 
krishna, the watchman whose face cannot 
be seen in the darkness, raises his lantern 
to light up his face when asked, so God, 
when supplicated by the devout, lifts the 
veil and shows His face. 

The devout of all religions may experi- 
ence God directly by following the paths 
laid out for them by their sacred books. 
Calling God by different names, they are 
like many persons drinking water from 
different parts of the same pool, some call- 
ing the water by one name, others by 
another, but the water is the same. 

The One who, himself without colour, by 
the manifold application of his power 

Distributes many colours in his hidden 
purpose. 

And into whom, its end and its beginning, 
the whole world dissolves— He is God 1 

May He endow us with clear intellect !¥ 

ip SvetdSvataropanisad, IV. 1. The translation is 
by R. E. Hume, The Thirteen Principal Upanishads 
(Oxford University Press, Oxford, 1949) , p. 402. 



It is my belief that religious thought is in man’s very constitution, so much so 
that it is impossible for him to give up religion until he can give up his mind 
and body, until he can give up thought and life. . . . Thus we see various forms 
of religion in the world. . . . Amidst this chaos there is harmony, throughout 
these discordant sounds there is a note of concord ; and he who is prepared to 
listen to it will catch the tone. 



Swami Vivekananda 





DEVOTION TO SRI RAMA, THE 

Garuda asked Kakabhu&mdi 1 in loving 
tones : Since you are pleased with me, kindly 
treat me as your servant and answer these 
seven questions. O wise Master, tell me 
first what form is the most difficult of all to 
obtain. Next consider and explain briefly 
what is the worst misery and the highest 
pleasure. Tell me also the essential 
characteristics of both the saint and the evil- 
doer, for this is a secret you know. Tell 
me further what is the highest religious 
merit as made known in the scriptures, and 
what the most awful sin. In your limit- 
less wisdom and supreme compassion, ex- 
plain to me also the diseases of the mind. 

Kakabhu&mdi : Listen, my dear, with 

the greatest reverence and devotion while 
I briefly answer your questions. 

The human form is the most excellent of 

i KakabhuSundi was a crow endowed with supreme 
wisdom and devotion to Sifl Rama. Once he 
doubted the greatness of Sri Rama. He had to 
suffer for it but, at last, by the grace of SiS Rama, 
he was freed from Mfiya and his doubt was deared. 
Afterwards Kakabhu&mdi was filled with devotion to 
Sri Rama and always engaged himself in repetition 
of His name, singing His glories, and narration of 
His exploits. 

Garuda, a carrier of Lord Vimu, was assailed by 
donbts about the glory and greatness of Sri Rama. 
He was sent to Kakabhugundi by the Lord Siva for 
the clearing of his doubts. 



SECRET OF MENTAL HEALTH 

all. Every living creature, moving or un- 
moving, craves for it. Human body is the 
ladder that connects the soul with either 
the heaven or the hell. It is the bestower 
of knowledge, devotion, dispassion, and 
even the final emancipation. Men who fail 
to worship the Lord even after obtaining 
this form, and are engrossed in sense-plea- 
sures, throw away the philosophers’ stone 
while rushing for bits of glass. 

There is no misery in the world so great 
as poverty and no pleasure like that of 
associating with the saints. It is an essen- 
tial characteristic of the saints, O Garuda, 
to be beneficent to others in thought, word, 
and deed. The saint suffers for the good 
of others while the wicked one torments 
others. The saint in his compassion resem- 
bles the birch tree (whose bark, which peels 
off easily, was used for holy writings in 
ancient days) and submits to extreme dis- 
tress for the good of others; while the 
wicked are like the hemp which have their 
skin flayed off and perish in agony merely 
to supply cords to bind people. Listen, 
Garuda, the wicked injure others like ser- 
pents and rats even when they have nothing 
to gain. They would kill themselves to 
ruin another like the hail which dissolves 
after destroying the crops. The rising of 
the wicked like the appearance of a comet 
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is a cause of calamity to the world. The sense-enjoyment they sprout even in the 



rise of the saints give* constant happiness 
even as the rising sun and moon bring de- 
light to the whole world. 

Non-violence is the highest religious 
merit declared in the scriptures ; and there 
is no sin so great as abusing others. 

Hearken now, dear, to the diseases of the 
mind from which all people suffer. In- 
fatuation is the root of all diseases and 
from it again, spring many miseries. ‘Wind’ 
of lust, the ‘phlegm* of insatiable greed, 
and the ‘bile’ of anger constantly inflame 
the human heart. When these three com- 
bine, there results a miserable paralysis of 
the whole system. Who can name the 
diseases caused by obstinate humours ?— 
The 'ringworms’ of ‘me and mine’, the 
'itches’ of envy, the ‘sore throat’ of joy and 
sorrow, the ‘consumption’ that aggravates 
at the sight of another’s well-being, the 
’leprosy’ of wickedness and perversity, the 
excruciating ‘gout’ of egotism, the ‘parasitic 
diseases’ of hypocrisy, deceit, arrogance, and 
pride, the terrible ‘dropsy’ of thirst for 
enjoyment, the violent ‘ague’ of the three 
types of cravings (for progeny, wealth, and 
honour) , the two ‘fevers’ of jealousy and 
indiscrimination— but why continue the 
interminable list of diseases? 

A man may die even of one disease ; but 
these diseases are innumerable and incur- 
able. How can a constantly ailing man 
find peace ? Sacred vows, religious obser- 
vances and practices, austerity, knowledge 
of the scriptures, sacrifice, repetition of the 
Lord's name, charity are so many different 
remedies ; but, O Garuda, the disease does 
not abate. 

Thus every creature in the world is 
diseased by joy and sorrow, fear, love and 
separation. I have mentioned only a few 
diseases of the mind. They attack everyone 
but a few persons only can detect them. 
They somewhat diminish on detection, but 
these tormentors of people are never des- 
troyed Fed on the unwholesome ‘diet’ of 



minds of sages, not to speak of lesser people. 
These diseases are destroyed if, by the grace 
of Sri Rama, the ‘treatment’ combines the 
following factors : With a true guru for a 
‘physician’, faith as the ‘prescription’, dis- 
passion for sense-pleasures for a ‘healthy 
diet’, devotion to Srf Rama (the Lord) for 
a ‘life-giving medicine’ and faith for the 
vehicle in which the medicine is adminis- 
tered. By this treatment the disease is 
utterly subdued ; all other measures will 
go for nothing. 

You may know that the mind is freed 
from disease as soon as it gathers strength 
in dispassion ; appetite for noble resolu- 
tions increases every day and thirst for sense- 
pleasures disappears. When one bathes in 
the pure waters of knowledge, the heart is 
suffused with devotion to £ri Rama. 
‘Cultivate devotion to the Lotus Feet of 
6ri Riama’ is the precept of the Lord 5iva, 
Brahma, Sanaka, Narada and others, who 
are foremost in the thought of the Supreme. 
All the scriptures declare that without 
devotion to Sri Rama there is no permanent 
happiness. It would be easier to grow hairs 
on the shell of a turtle, or slay a child of 
a barren woman, or to bloom a variety of 
flowers in the air, than for a creature to 
be happy without the Lord. Sooner shall 
thirst be quenched by drinking from the 
waters of a mirage, or horns sprout on the 
head of a hare, or darkness fill the sun 
than a creature find happiness if he has 
turned away from Riama. 2 Realizing 
this, the wise discard all doubt and worship 
Sri Rama. 

1 tell you an established truth and my 

words will never be false : they who worship 
SrT Riama cross the turbulent ocean of the 
world. —Safijaya 

Source : R&macaritamanasa, ‘Uttarakanda’. 

2 The examples given are sheer impossibilities. 
Purport of the sentences is that it is impossible for 
the creatures to be happy without devotion to 

s 

Sri Rama or God. 




